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| (then Mrs. Broadbent) sent it to Puttick and 
LONDON, JUNE 3, 1922. age in 1861, when A was purchased by 
Miss B - for ab £360. 
OONTENTS—No. 216. iss Burdett-Coutts for abou 


| The possessional pedigree of this famous 
NOTES :—Rowland Stephenson, M.P., Banker and Bankrupt, chair is worth a plac ein ‘N. & Q.’ for its 
421—Marat in England, 422—Robert Herrick’s Grave, th t it 
426—Jottings on some Early Editions of the Bible in Latin,| OWM Interest ; Dul the allusion to One OF 1Us 
owners—Rowland Stephenson, the notorious 


427—“ The Pickwick Papers : Martin—Equilinear Squares, | 
428—Kighteenth-century Taverns : Printing HouseSquare— absconding banker and bankrupt—arouses 


Cat Comfort—Apprentices to and from Overseas, 429. a special interest for myself , and suggests 
QUERIES :—An Asiatic Orpheus—Eduardo G. Gordon, 429— a question I have long wished to submit. 
“Chinese” Gordon in Sculpture—Byron and the Royal A Rowland Stephenson was returned to 
Society—Hazlitt as a Portrait-painter—Bull of West Jersey— | the House of Commons in November, 1786, 
Rhyming History of Rome—Palindrome on a Sundial— for Carlisle on petition, after a contest in 
rig | Knubley by 553 votes to 405. If that be 


Eastern Europe—Stone Sign, Corner of Warwick Lane and P 
Newgate Street—‘‘ Regent ’=Leg-rest—J. G. Butcher— the Row land Stephenson under notice, he 
Blair—Brade—London Clockmakers—Superstitions con-| apparently did not again seek Parliamentary 


cerning Salt—Tailless Cats—Heredity—National Foods,| honours after the dissolution of 1790 for 

431—Tokeley Gully—Author of Phrase wanted—Authors| thirty-six years, being, on June 14, 1826, 

of Quotations wanted, 432. returned at the General Election—but again 
REPLIES :—Nicholas Hilliard—Old and New Style—Re- on petition—for Leominster as “‘ Rowland 

versing the Union Jack, 432—Prime Minister, 433—Wroth | Stephenson, Esq., of Marshalls, County 

Family—Burial the | Essex.’” But—and it is not the least singular 

Bishop, and the Shepherd ’—Armstrong—Sir Jol ourne, | 

435—Salad—The Countess Guiccioli’s Recollections of Lord | 

Byron ’—Hubert de Rie and Fulbert of Dover—The Montfort , only one 0: tw 0 contests m Ww. 1] tephenson 

Families—Oldest. Halfpenny Evening Newspaper, 436—| WAS a candidate at that dissolution, the other 

Nineteenth-century Writers on Sport—Barrel Organs in being at Newport, Cornwall. It adds to the 

Churches—William Cullen—Dickins’s Literary Allusions—| singularity that not only, as far as I am 

The One-legged Lord Mayor, 437—Identification of Ams— aware, has this second candidature not been 

Hudson Pedigree—Martin—Authors wanted, 438. mentioned in any biographical account, but 
NOTLS ON BOOKS: ‘ English Tracts, Pamphlets and Printed | that, while in the Herefordshire constituency 

Sheets ’— The Owl and the Nightingale "— A Contribution | he stood as a Tory, in the Cornish one he 

to an Essex Dialect Dictionary '—‘ Bicentenary Gloucester | masqueraded as a Whig. 

Journal English Prose.’ | 
_ In my ‘Launceston, Past and Present, 
published in 1885, I told in some detail the 

story of the Newport contest (pp. 310-12), 

otes. on the authority of my late father, Richard 

Robbins—an old contributor to ‘N. & Q”— 

ROWLAND STEPHENSON, M.P., 'who, as a boy of nine, had taken part in 
BANKER AND BANKRUPT. _a procession to welcome the Whig candidate 

At the recent seven days’ sale at Christie’s 
of the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s collec- i. inception. It 

tion of pictures and works of art, as is jn g fewaed letter pit done: to a local 

of May The Times Literary Supplement | resident of electoral importance, whe, 
by Hogarth, of mahogany, the centre with a! P mee. 
latter’s arrival was greeted with bands, 


profile portrait of Shakespeare carved out of a ; P 
piece of Shakespeare’s mulberry-tree, realized | banners, and beer, in accordance with the 
as fashion of the time, which dictated also the 
resident o: e Shakespeare Society of the day, i a i ing- 
and after Mrs. Garrick’s death it was sold (for 
145 guineas) with other Shakespeare relics at 
Garrick’s villa at Hampton. It was bought by hote at which the candidate and his friends 
Rowland Stephenson, the banker M.P. for Leo- were dining freely. But, when the poll 
minster, treasurer of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital,| came, overwhelming defeat awaited the 
&c., who absconded with a large sum of money banker, and he disappeared from Cornish 
In 1828, producing one of the great commercial : 
sensations of the time. ... In 1829 the chair se : 
again came into the market, and was purchased There happens to be no mention of the 


by a Mr. Frith, a London merchant, whose widow, Newport contest throughout The Times’ 
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references day by day to the General Election 
of 1826; while, what is more singular, there 
is a similar absence of allusion to the Stephen- 
son. candidature in The West Briton of Truro, 
an old-established and still flourishing 
county paper. All that it said was on 
June 9 :— 

Borough Election, Newport.—An attempt has 
been made to oppose the [Tory] nominees of the 
Duke of Northumberland for this place, by a 
canvass in favour of Sir H. Willoughby, but it is 

' believed the interest of His Grace is too strong 
to be shaken. 

And a week later it simply recorded the 
return of the Duke’s nominees, without any 
note of a contest. Sir Henry Willoughby 
of Baldon House, Oxford, sat, 1 may add, 
for Yarmouth (Isle of Wight) as a Whig in 
the short Parliament of 1831. 


In face of this important evidence, Lmight 
have been tempted to distrust the memory 
of my father—though it was one of the most 
precise, especially in regard to political 
events, | have ever known—if it had not 
been for the discovery of a _ piece of 
contemporary evidence which proves that a 
poll at Newport did take place. During the 
few months immediately covering the 
preparation for and the conclusion of a con- 
test for Launceston (in which borough New- 
port, by the Reform Act, had been merged) 
there was issued in that town a weekly 
journal called The Reformer, for the printers 
of which my father as a lad worked. In 
its issue for Oct. 13, 1832, there was the 
following precise statement :— 

At the time when Roland [sic] Stephenson 
opposed the Duke of Northumberland’s interest 
in the Borough of Newport; one of the voters 
named Ball, who was in the receipt of a weekly 
stipend from the Duke, and who appeared 
emaciated from sickness, and almost at Death’s 
door, came forward to tender his vote for the 
Duke’s nominee. Mr. Sergeant [sic] Wilde 
demanded that the bribery oath should be adminis- 
tered to him, which was done accordingly by the 
late Mr. C. Lethbridge, as the deputy returning 
Officer. On his requesting Ball to kiss the Gospels, 
the Book fell from his hand. A second time was 
the oath administered to him, but with like effect. 
We shall never forget the piercing look which 
Mr. Lethbridge gave him, as if he would have 
crushed the poor fellow into the earth, and walked 
round the Table, where the voter was standing 
and says to him, ‘* You are to swear that you have 
received no bribe to vote at THIS Election.” THIS 
Election, mind!!! With this salve to his 
conscience the poor dying creature swallowed the 
oath. 


Serjeant Wilde—afterwards Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas and (as Lord Truro) 
Lord Chancellor—was the well-known Whig 
lawyer of the day, who was afterwards in 


turn Mr. Gladstone’s opponent and colleague 
in the representation of Newark; and his 
appearance on the scene can be accounted 
for by the fact that he went the Western 
Cireuit. ‘‘ Mr. C. Lethbridge ’’ was Christo- 
pher Lethbridge, Deputy Recorder for 
Launceston (successive Dukes of Northum- 
berland being the Recorder) at various 
periods from the closing years of the eigh- 
teenth century, his last term being from 1820 
until his death on Oct. 15, 1830, at the age 
of 69. He was succeeded in the office by 
his son, John King Lethbridge, who was 
the most active agent for the Duke in the 
1832 contest, and the constant subject of 
Whig attack as ** King John.” In view of 
The Reformers precise assertions, the fact 
that there was a poll for Newport in which 
Stephenson was concerned cannot he dis- 
puted. The mystery, however, is deepened 
by the fact that the two contests in counties 
far apart in which he was engaged took place 
contemporaneously, the return for Newport 
and Leominster being the same date, June 14, 
1826, those of a number of boroughs in 
which no poll was taken being given as that 
of nomination day, which in various instances 
was as early as June 9. Any further light 
would be welcome on this very curious 
electoral incident, involving what appears 
to be singular trickery by one who was 
so soon to prove himself to the world a 
thoroughly tricky man. 

ALFRED ROBBINS, 


MARAT IN ENGLAND. 
(See ante, pp. 381, 403.) 


From the foregoing, then, we may gain 
a fairly accurate notion of the status, pro- 
fessional, financial and social, of Jean Paul 
Marat in England during the years 1766 to 
1776. Thrown entirely on his own resources, 
we find him dividing his energies between 
abstract science, anonymous political propa- 
ganda and unlicensed traffic in human and 
veterinary medicine, in none of which 
spheres is he able to make any appreciable 
headway. Indeed, shackled, as we have 
seen, by a heavy load of debt, his books 
having proved costly failures and his medical 
efforts insufficient to provide either recog- 
nized professional qualifications or even 
anything very definite in the shape of “a 
local habitation and a name,’ Jean Paul 
must, about this time, have been hard put 
to it to keep the wolf from the door. It is 
true, he still possessed the more modest 
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accomplishment of maitre de langues, already 
helpfully exercised at Bordeaux, and perhaps 
also at Edinburgh, Newcastle and elsewhere. 
But even here engagements are uncertain 
and earnings scant. How, then, was he to 
obtain the sheer necessaries of life, to stave 
off actual want ? On this point no direct 
evidence is available. Let us see, however, 
what light indirect sources may furnish. 

In the year 1813 a publication called The 
Monthly Repository printed a series of 
articles by the Rev. W. Turner, dealing with 
the history of Warrington Academy, at 
which Dr. Priestley, the famous scientist 
and philosopher, had been a tutor from 
September, 1761, to September, 1767, and 
the Rev. Turner himself a former student. 
In these articles it is stated, on the authority 
of the school records, that, in the year 1766, 
John Reinhold Forster was appointed pro- 
fessor of modern languages, but that he did 
not stay long, and that after his departure 
various attempts were made to secure a 
foreigner to teach modern languages at the 
Academy, the masters engaged including 
“a M. Fontain la Tour, a M. le Maitre, alias 
Mara, and a M. Louis Guery,” but that none 
of these remained for any length of time, 
and that, finally, an Englishman was ap- 
pointed who had resided abroad and who 
remained until the closing of the Academy 
in 1783 (pp. 288, 578). The following note 
by the author of the articles is appended to 
the name of Mara :-— 

There is great reason to believe that this was 
the infamous Marat, the associate of Robespierre 
and the victim of Charlotte Corday. It is known 
that he was in England about this time and pub- 
lished in London a philosophical essay on the 
connexion between the body and the soul of 
man, and somewhere in the country had a principal 
hand in printing a work of considerable ability 
but of seditious tendency entitled ‘The Chains 
of Slavery.’ Mara, as his name is spelt in the 
minutes of the Academy, very soon left Warring- 
ton, whence he went to Oxford, robbed the Ash- 
molean Museum, escaped to Ireland. was appre- 
hended in Dublin, tried and convicted in Oxford 
under the name of Le Maitre, and sentenced to 
the hulks at Woolwich. Here one of his old 
pupils at Warrington, a native of Bristol, saw 
him. He was afterwards a bookseller in Bristol 
and failed, and was confined in the gaol of that 
city, but released by the society there for the 
relief of prisoners confined for small sums. One 
of that society, who had personally relieved him 
in Bristol gaol, afterwards saw him in the National 
Assembly in Paris in 1792 (p. 578 n.). 

One or two observations occur upon this 
note. (i.) It will be seen that the actual 
date of Le Maitre’s engagement at Warring- 
ton.is not given by the writer. From the 
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fact, however, that none of the four masters 
appointed after 1766 is said to have “ stayed 
for any length of time,” it might be inferred 
that the sojourn of Le Maitre occurred 
within some two or three years at most 
from that date; whereas had it roughly 
synchronized, as the writer implies, with 
the publication of the ‘ Essay on the Human 
Soul,’ it would not have occurred until 1772, 
a date which is in fact corroborated by the 
letter of C. J. P. referred to towards the end 
of the present article. ‘The Chains of 
Slavery, it will also be recalled, was not 
published until 1774, nor did the Oxford 
robbery take place until 1776. (ii.) In 
1858, some 45 years after the Rev. Turner’s 
articles, a Mr. H. T. Bright contributed 
a short sketch of Warrington Academy to the 
Historical Society of Lancashire and Che- 
shire, in which, after stating that ** a few 
years ago a parcel of papers belonging to the 
founder of the Academy was rescued from 
the hands of a Liverpool cheesemonger who 
was using them for the ordinary purposes of 
his shop,” he proceeded to dispute the sugges- 
tion that J. P. Marat had ever been at 
Warrington. Purporting to give the argu- 
ments pro and con, he remarks :— 

Marat was certainly in England at or about this 
time and had just published a philosophical essay 
on the connexion between the body and the soul 
ofman. There is also the factthat a certain walk 
in Warrington still goes, so I am informed, by the 
name of “ Marat’s Walk.”’. But I fear the testi- 
mony on the negative side is stronger. In the 
first place Mr. Turner is, I believe, in error about 
the name of Mara appearing on the minutes of 
the Academy. I have searched them through, 
and employed the assistance of another for the 
same purpose, and the name of neither Marat nor 
Le Maitre could be found by us. In the eight or 
ten Academy reports before me I find a M. Fantin 
la Tour, but here, too, the name of Mara or Le 
Maitre is absent. Lastly, Miss Aiken (a descendant 
of a former tutor), to whom I applied, informs me 
that there was an alarm about Marat, but investi- 
gation set the matter at rest, they were certainly 
different men. (Transactions, vol. xi., pp. 1-30.) 


Now, with many of the school documents 
lost and the name of one of the alleged tutors 
found in those that remained, it is idle to 
suppose that the Rev. Turner, with the full 
records before him, could have invented the 
names of the other two. But Mr. Bright 
really confutes himself here, for Miss Aiken 
practically admits that there was a tutor of 
similar name to Marat, otherwise there would 
have been no occasion for alarm and investi- 
gation ; her contention merely is that they 
were different men. We shall see presently 
that the Rev. Turner is amply confirmed on 
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this point both by former pupils of Le Maitre | offender, and it is hoped he will not be able to 
and others. With regard to the inquiry | &¢@pe justice. 

actually held, this does not seem, from Miss| On Feb. 12, Edward Creswell, an under- 
Aiken’s curt reference, to have been a very | graduate of Christchurch, Oxford, is shown 
searching affair. It certainly lacked the|to have written to a relative at Tunbridge 
evidence which has since been accumulated, | Wells as follows :— 


and may ‘well have been satisfied by the) { shall now tell you a piece of news respecting a 
difference in spelling of the two names, or the | robbery which was committed here lately. About 
fact that one was John Peter and the other | a week ago, a native of France, who calls himself 
Jean Paul. (iii.) It should be noticed that | = at 

a n Academy, being invi ere a gentleman 
though the tness of this college to teach the French came 
to prove that the Le Maitre of Warrington and | over here and met with great encouragement in 
the Le Maitre of Oxford were the same person, | the University, but happening to get acquainted 
and another to prove that the Bristol book- | with Mr. Milnes, a gentleman of Corpus Christi 


seller was the revolutionary Marat, we have 

pre ag | by repeated importunities to let him have a view 
at Le Maitre an © bristol bookseller | of them. Accordingly they both went together, 
were identical. Later on we shall have to and after Mons. Le Maitre had viewed a great 
see how far this all-important link has been while, Mr. Milnes, from the suspicion he enter- 
strengthened. Meanwhile, contemporaneous tained of his behaviour, under the pretence of 
ublications throw further light on the | getting rid of him, told him that he must now go 
ae out immediately. But the Frenchman excused 
Oxford incident. — entleman s Magazine | himself by saying that he would retire into the 
for Feb. 1, 1776, is first in the field with the other apartments, and whilst the strangers that 
The Museum at Oxford was robbed of a great | With, more than ordinary attention, this artful 
quantity of valuable medals and coins by a Swiss wong himself 
hairdresser. Amongst others is a golden piece of stayed till the 
the Emperor Otho, not to be matched in any of the _ after which he stole medals and coin to the amount 


cabinets of Europe. ; , . of £200 and upwards, and got clear away with his 
On Feb. 9, Lloyd’s Evening Post, referring booty. It was somewhat observable that he was 
to the same occurrence, adds that :— /lurking near the Museum some time before this 


affair happened and very frequently desired to be 
admitted as soon as he got a view of the medals. [ 
am sorry I have not time to tell you a few more 
particulars concerning this transaction, but I will 


The thief posted to London to a friend in White | 
Cross Street, where he continued all last Sunday | 
(week). On Monday morning he sent his acquaint- | 
ance out to sell medals, &c. The man having | 


thi defer it until I know more. (‘ N. & Q.,’ 2S.x. 214, 
| Sept. 15, 1860. The original of this letter is stated 


x |to be in the possession of the contributor, ap- 
The Morning Post of the same date relates parently Dr. S. F. Creswell, D.D., of Northreppe, 
that :— ‘a grandson of the writer ; see Globe, Feb. 28, 1890. 


On Wednesday (week) last an express arrived ,4,Second letter, merely giving the result of the 
at Sir John Fielding’s office from Oxford with an | ‘tial, was written by Mr. Creswell 13 months 
account that on Sunday (week) last, one Le Maitre, | later.) 

a native of Switzerland, had broken into the; Qn Feb. 17, The Oxford Journal states :— 
Museum at Oxford. The description no sooner | t Maj 
came to the office than Mr. Bond set an inquiry on | __ Last night it was reported that Le Maitre, the 
foot, and soon discovered where the man had put | Person charged with robbing our Museum, had been 
up on his coming to town, and that he had disposed seen on his way for Liverpool, in order to embark 
of four medals, all that can be recovered, as he | for Ireland, but this account differs widely from the 
immediately set off for France, where he must have | intelligence hitherto obtained relative to that 
arrived before any effectual pursuit. | offender. 

On Saturday, Feb. 10, Jackson’s Oxford On Feb. 19, Richard Hutchinson, a jeweller 


Journal, a weekly publication, states that :— at Norwich, writes to the Museum ‘authorities 


On Monday last it was discovered that the | at Oxford as follows :— 
Ashmolean Museum in this University had been| The account from Sir John Fielding relative to 
robbed of divers gold medals, chains, &c., to the | the robbery from your Museum came down to the 
amount of upwards of £100. The person that | Mayor of this city, but yesterday, as soon as I heard 
appears to have committed the robbery (who calls | of it, I gave an account of what coins and medals 
himself Le Maitre and lately settled here as a | were in my possession which I had bought from 
teacher of drawing for Tambour, &c., &c.), dis- | Mara, the account of which was last night sent by 
posed of the medals and a Queen Anne’s five- | the one day coach to Sir John Fielding, and suppose 
guinea piece before he left Oxford,and took post- | you'll have heard from him by the time you'll 
horses from hence towards London last Saturday receive this. I should not have bought them from 
evening. Proper persons are in pursuit of the | a stranger, but he came to my shop with a Mr. 
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Rigby, one of the principal surgeons here who was , 
imposed (upon) by him as he had formerly seen | 
him at Warrington as a French tutor to the 
Academy there. Mr. Rigby with myself and Mr. 
Brown (who was also deceived by Mara’s plausible | 
story and entertained him very hospitably) are 
very willing (though with the greatest incon- 
venience to them) to come over to Oxford, to see 
you and the public justice if he should be taken, 
which, from his singularity of person, L think there 
ean be no doubt of. If the handbill sent by Sir 
John Fielding, dated Public Office. Bow Street, 
February 7th, 1776, had fortunately been sent to 
Norwich immediately, we should have seen it 
before Mara left Norwich, for he had the impudence 
to stay here three davs and appear in all public 
places. he went away on the 10th, and at the 
concert on the Friday night wore on his neck a 
chain (I never saw) he had the impudence to go 
with that. many people saw him at the concert. 
(Art. by Mr. H. S. Ashbee, author of * Marat en 
Angleterre, The Academy. Jaly. 1893, pp. 14-15. | 
The original of the above letter is preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum.) 


On March 9, Jacksows Oxford Journal 
announces that :— 

All the medals stolen by Le Maitre, now a 
prisoner in Dublin, will be recovered by paying 
what they were sold for to the different persons 
who purchased them. 


Nothing further appears to have been 
heard of Le Maitre until Sept. 9 of the same 
year, when the last-named journal chronicles 
that :— 

John Peter le Maitre, alias Mara. was brought to 
our castle in custody of a King’s Messenger from 
Newgate in Dublin by virtue of a writ of Habeas 
Corpus directed to the Mayor of that City. And 
on Monday last the prisoner was brought before 
the Rev. Dr. Fothergill, V.C. of this University, | 
and re-committed to take his trial at the next 
Assizes . . . for feloniously stealing the goods of 
the University. 


Finally, Jackson’s Oxford Journal tor 
Saturday, March 8, 1777, gives the details 
and result of the trial as follows :— 


On Thursday (the 6th of March, 1777), the 
business of the Crown Bar was opened before Mr. 
Baron Eyre, by the trial of John Peter le Maitre, 
alias Matra, alias Mara, upon a Bill found by the 
Grand Jury at our last Assizes, and in consequence 
of which the prisoner was removed by Habeas 
Corpus from Newgate in Dublin, in which city he 
was apprehended, for robbing the Ashmolean. 
Museum of this University of divers gold medals, 
a Queen Anne’s five-guinea piece. and two gold 
chains, together intrinsically worth upwards of 
two hundred pounds. Previous to the examina- | 
tion of evidence, Le Maitre harangued the Court 
for a considerable time upon his own situation 
(with considerable ability and no small degree of 
confidence), praying his Lordship to indulge him 
with pen, ink and paper; not to be offended at 
his ignorance of the Jaws of this country, being 
himself a foreigner ; expressing the hopes that he 
should have the assistance and protection of the 
Court; and, having no Counsel, be permitted to 
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cross-examine the evidence. The use of pen, ink 
and paper was readily granted. 

The Trial then proceeded and the first evidence 
deposed, that between the 3rd and 5th of February, 
1776, the Museum of which this witness had the 
care under the keeper, was robbed of gold medals, 
in number from thirteen to sixteen, and likewise 
two gold chains.—A_ silversmith from Norwich 
was next called, who produced two medals and 
a couple of gold chains purchased by him of the 
prisoner, upon the 8th, 9th and 10th of February, 
1776.—The Lord Mayor of the City of Dublin 
for the year preceding, who voluntarily attended 
this Trial, was next sworn, and deposed, that 
having received letters from the late Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, and from Sir John Fielding, 
signifying the loss sustained by the University, 
describing the p®isoner, and giving information 
that he had embarked for Ireland with some part 
of the property, due attention was had, and in 
consequence thereof the prisoner soon after his 
arrival was apprehended, and brought to the 
Mansion House, where he was familiarly accosted 
by his Lordship on his first appearance, with 
‘““ How do you do, Mr. Mara ? ’”’—to which he 
replied, That is not my name—my name is Matthews. 
—At this Examination, nothing satisfactory being 
found upon Le Maitre, his Lordship went in person 
to search his lodgings, where he found two of the 
medals concealed in the private drawers of a 
bureau of which Le Maitre had the use. Upon 
the evidence of this discovery his Lordship com- 
mitted the prisoner to Newgate ; but finding from 
his landlady that a third medal had been seen in 
Le Maitre’s custody, his Lordship went to the 
Prison and found the other medal buttoned under 
his waistcoat, upon a blue ribbon round his neck. 
—This medal, with those found in the bureau, 
the chains and medals purchased at Norwich, 
and two other medals sold in Oxford, being 
severally delivered into Court, were afterwards 


| all positively proved to be the identical pieces 


stolen from the Museum; and here the evidence 
closed for the Crown. 
The prisoner, in his defence, occasioned the 
examination of two or three witnesses, in no wise 
to his advantage; and dwelt for a considerable 
time upon the following circumstances.—That 
the indictment was laid for his having committed 
the robbery between the 3rd and 5th of February ; 
whereas it had appeared to the Court and Jury 
that two of the Medals had indisputably been dis- 
posed of prior to the time the whole were sworn to 
have been stolen ; and this he hoped would totally 
invalidate the charge with the Jury. The prisoner 
was then informed by the Court, that he musi 
not rely upon evasive quibbles; that the only 
rational means of serving himself with the Court 
and Jury would be to show that he came honestly 
by the things thus found in his possession, and to 
account for quitting Oxford at so critical a junc- 
ture.—In attempting this, many embarrassing 
difficulties were apparent, which the prisoner at- 
tempted to remove by alleging that a person who 
wanted him to assign a legacy had discovered his 
residence by an application to our Post Office ; 
because he refused to execute the deed unless 
proper compensation was made to him, that his 
creditors were to be let loose upon him, &c., &c., 
and to authenticate this narrative he desired 
Mr. Oliver Parsons might be called, who, upon 
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examination, only proved that there had been an 
inquiry by letter, whether such a person resided 
in Oxford; and that having answered the letter, 
soon afterwards a stranger called at the Post | 
Office, whom he conducted to Le Maitre; that | 
afterwards, at the Cross Inn in this City, he was | 
privy to a conversation in which the person | 
threatened the prisoner, that if he refused signing | 
the deed, he would make discovery of a forgery of 
which he had been guilty.—The prisoner, after | 
this, rested his defence upon a most impudent 
and iniquitous assertion, that he first received 
two of the medals from a member of the Univer- 
sity, who stood indebted to him for Tambour 
Waistcoats; that he had very inadvertently been 
thus entrapped; but that upon remonstrating 
with the Gentleman when they came to settle 
accounts, he was held in defiancegand threatened 
with the consequences ; that finding the deplor- 
able situation to which he was reduced, he had 
afterwards received from the same person all the 
rest; yet, that though he should suffer whatso- 
ever the Law could inflict upon him, he was 
firmly resolved never to divulge the secret.—His 
Lordship then summed up the evidence with great 
eandour, yet with just indignation reprobated the 
horrid insinuation which the prisoner had sug- 
gested, in hopes of deluding the world into a belief 
of his own innocence. The Jury, without with- 
drawing from the Court, returned their verdict 
GuILTy.—He was afterwards sentenced to hard 
labour on the Thames for five years, and then to 
be discharged. 

Another and shorter account of the trial 
is printed in The Gentleman's Magazine for 
March 7, 1777, in which the prisoner’s alias 
is spelt Matra, and it is stated that he was. 
admitted into the Museum as a teacher of 
French, and after the theft went off in a 
post-chaise and four, pledging two of the 
medals to pay the postboy. In the book of 
the Oxford Summer Assizes of 1776 the 
prisoner’s names are given as * John Peter 
Le Maitre, alias Maire, alias Mara’”’ (Globe, 
March 31, 1890, letter from Mr. J. L. 
Mathews, Oxford Cir., Temple): and they 
are similarly given in the book of the Crown 
Court Office, Oxford Assizes, for March 5, 
1777 (Merivale’s ‘ Historical Studies,’ 1865, 
art: ‘ Marat ’). 

Le Maitre, then, having been safely in- 
terned in the hulks at Woolwich in March, 
1777, and shortly afterwards, as we learn 
from The Monthly Repository, recognized 
there by a native of Bristol who had been a 
former pupil of his at Warrington, it is sig- 
nificant to note that the real J. P. Marat, 
M.D., of Church Street, Soho, had succeeded 
in obtaining an appointment on the medical 
staff of the Comte d’Artois at Paris on June 
24 of the same year, or scarcely three months 
later. This fact seems, at first sight, to 
shatter the whole Le Maitre hypothesis, and, 
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some of his biographers. A reference to 
contemporary records, however, shows that 
the matter, cannot be so lightly dismissed, 
for on April 23, 1777, The Annual Register 
tells us that :— 

One day last week the ballast lighter working 
on the east coast was drove over to Woolwich by 
the high wind, when 14 of the convicts rose upon 
their keepers, cut one of them terribly on the 
shoulder, and made their escape. A naval officer 
meeting them at Greenwich persuaded eight to 
return to their duty, but the other six have not 
been heard of since. 

No records relating to escapes from the 
hulks have, unfortunately, been preserved, 
nor, perhaps, were they very scrupulously 
kept, for later on a scandal was unearthed 
which showed that the warders were bribed 
to conceal such incidents, so that the con- 
tractors might continue to draw payment 
for the absentees. These escapes must, in 
fact, have become fairly common, as apart 
from unpublished instances the flight of 
other gangs from Woolwich is recorded both 
earlier and later than that above mentioned 
(Vincent’s ‘ Records of Woolwich,’ vol. i., pp. 
359-64; The Gentleman's Magazine, Nov. 7, 
1776). Was Le Maitre, then, one of the 
escaping convicts either of April 23, 1777, 
or of some other date, unrecorded, but prior 
to June of that year ? Assuming an affirma- 


'tive answer to this question, which the 


present theory necessarily requires, we have 


/now reached the close of the first phase of 


Jean Paul’s enigmatic career—his early and 
largely anonymous life in England. 
Sipney L. Purpsoyn. 
(To be continued.) 


ROBERT HERRICK’S GRAVE. 

Ir has long been assumed that the poet 
Robert Herrick lies in an unmarked grave 
in the churchyard at Dean Prior. Indeed, 
the memorial tablet placed on the north 
wall of the church by Herrick’s kinsman, 
William Perry-Herrick, in 1857 states that 
** in this churchyard lie the remains of 
Robert Herrick.” Yet, so far as I am aware, 
the only evidence in regard to his burial 
is the following entry in the parish register : 
* Robert Herrick, Vicker, was buried ye 
15th day of October, 1674.” 

In the summer of 1917 certain discoveries 
were made that suggest the possibility that 
Herrick may be buried within the church, 
instead of in the churchyard, and that his 
grave may, after all, be marked. From 
time to time for a number of years alterations 
and improvements have been made within 


| 
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the church : thus the ten fine old granite 
columns supporting the roof at the juncture 
of the nave and aisles have been cleaned 
of their coat of plaster, the box pews have 
been exchanged for low modern pews, 
and a new altar and pulpit have been 
provided. In 1917 the raised wooden floor 
beneath the choir was torn out and replaced 
by a new flooring of wood, stone and tile. 
In the process two stone slabs were dis- 
covered beneath the choir, concealed by a 
few inches of earth. They proved to be the 
covers of two coffins. An inscription on 
one of the stones showed that John Furse, 
a gentleman-farmer of Dean Prior, had 
been buried there in 1609. The name on 
the other stone was gone, but enough of 
the inscription remained to indicate that 
another gentleman-farmer had been buried 
there in 159(?) ; this grave has been identified 
as that of Robert Furse, the father of John 
Furse. These stones were removed and 
laid as a part of the new floor. The work- 
men—so I was assured by the sexton, 
Richard Churchward, and by others—were 
aware of one or more similar slabs in close 
proximity to those removed ; but partly 
on account of the choking dust from the 
disturbed earth, chiefly, however, from 
anxiety to complete their work as quickly 
as possible, they did not make further 
investigations, but built the new floor of 
the choir over what lay below. 


Does not the discovery of these two 


graves, together with the fact that there 


are still, close by, one or more other 
unidentified graves, tempt one to believe 
that Herrick, whose grave has never been 
discovered in the churchyard (in fairness 
it should be stated that there are a number 
of graves there from which the stones 


have disappeared), may also have been, 
buried within the church? Professor Floris | 


Delattre, Herrick’s most able critic, to 
whom I communicated what I had learned, 
wonders whether Herrick, since he was 
doubtless no great personage in the eyes 
of his country parishioners, would have 
been honoured with burial under the choir. 


Il devait étre [writes Professor Delattre], pour 
tous ces paysans qui l’entouraient, et qu’il 
tenait lui-méme en assez piétre estime, un 
“Vicar” un peu étrange, un peu fantasque méme, 
pas spécialement zélé sans doute, et, comme 
son ouvrage, The Hesperides, y était certainement. 
sauf & Dean Court, inconnu, on ne voit guére 
les raisons qui auraient mérité pour lui l’honneur 
d'une inhumation dans le choeur méme de I’église. 


Yet it seems as though to the Lord of the 


Manor and to other more cultivated members 
of the community, such as the Northleighs 
and the Lowmans, for several of whom 
Herrick composed occasional verses, burial 
within the church would not have appeared 
inappropriate. 

Possibly—one can of course, do no more 
than speculate—the very stone of whose 
presence the workmen were aware was 
Herrick’s. It is to be regretted that those 
charged with the rebuilding of the floor 
were not endowed with a little more curiosity, 
and it is certainly to be hoped that we shall 
not have to wait till the present floor is 
worn out before the mystery may be solved. 
It would be interesting indeed if Herrick, 
whose distrust of monuments of brass 
and stone has seemed to be abundantly 
justified, should after all be found to possess 
& monument of stone, possibly inscribed 
with one of his own charming epitaphs. 

A. C. JUDSON. 

The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


JOTTINGS ON SOME EARLY EDITIONS 
OF THE BIBLE IN LATIN. 


In the first editions of the Latin Bible, 
the Liber Regum quartus, 2 Kings xix. 28 
reads thus :— 

Insanisti in me, et superbia tua ascendit in aures 
meas; ponam itaque circulum in auribus tuis, 
et frenum in labiis tuis, et reducem te in viam 
per quam venisti ; 
and in Isaiah xxxvii. 29 :— 

Cum furores adversus me, superbia tua ascencdit 
in aures meas: ponam ergo circulum in auribus 
tuis, et frenum in labiis tuis, et reducem te in viam 
per quam venisti. 

In these verses the early printers used 


auribus, not naribus as at present, up to the 


year 1472. Here are the editions: the 
forty-two line Bible; the thirty-six line 
Bible; Johann Mentelin’s edition, Strass- 
burg, c. 1461; Johann Fust and Peter 
Schoeffer, Mainz, 1462; several editions by 
Heinrich Eggesteyn, Strassburg ; Bertoldus 
Ruppel, Basel; Bernhard Richel, Basel ; 
and also in editions printed in Italy, as 
Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold Pannart’s, 
Rome, 1471, &e. 

Now in 1472 Schoeffer, after the death 
of Fust, who had died of the plague in Paris, 
printed a new edition of the Bible, in which, 
for the first time, appeared the word naribus 
in place of auribus, and he was followed by 
other printers, viz., the R. printer, c. 1472 ; 


Konrad Winters de Homborch, K6ln, ec. 
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1478 ; Nicolaus Gotz, Kéln, 1475; Gio- 
vanni Pietro Ferratis, Placentia, 1475; 


Johann Zainer, Ulm, c. 1480; and the great 
Bible of Adolf Riisch of Inguiler, containing 
1,209 leaves, printed with the types of 
Johann Amerbach of Basel, c. 1480, with 
the gloss of Walafridus Strabo and of 
Anselmus Scholasticus; in the former of 
which naribus is used. Riisch was Mentelin’s 
son-in-law, and according to Wimpheling, 
in the ‘Epitome Germanicarum Rerum,’ 
succeeded him in the business. But some 
printers retained the old rendering, as 
Andreas Frisner, Johann Sensenschmidt 
and Anthony Koburger, all of Niirnberg; 
indeed Koburger continued to use auribus 
to the end of the century. 

In order to settle which was the correct 
word, auribus or naribus, it seemed to me 
that the original Hebrew must be consulted, 
and, as I am not a Hebrew scholar, I wrote 
to the Chief Rabbi, who answered through 
his amiable secretary, Mr. Emanuel Drielsma, | 
now, alas, no more, who said that the Hebrew | 
word used could “only mean ‘ nose,’”’ and | 
that ‘‘the most simple explanation for the 
translation ‘ ears’ is that, since the previous 
sentence in the verse speaks of ears, a careless 
scribe inserted the word also in the next 
sentence,” and so the error was repeated 
in edition after edition. 

Mr. Drielsma being unfortunately dead. 
and having omitted to tell me the Hebrew | 
word, my old friend Mr. H. Symons, of the | 
British Museum, informs me _ that the | 
Hebrew for nose is aph, and that although | 
it means “nose,” it may also be translated : 
“nostrils.” In the Authorized Version | 
of 2 Kings xix. 28 and Isaiah xxxvii. 29 it) 
is translated “nose,” and in Isaiah ii. 22) 
“nostrils,” ‘‘ Cease ye from man, whose | 
breath is in his nostrils: for wherein is he! 
to be accounted of ?”” This seems to be, 
the better translation because in Latin, | 
naribus being in the plural number, it could | 
not be translated in any other way; more- 
over, all the German translations read | 
Nasenlicher. 

It seems strange that the editors of the | 
Revised Version did not notice this dis- | 
crepancy, more especially as that eminent 
scholar, Dr. Ginsburg, was one of them. 

8. J. Atpric#. 


| 
| 
‘Tue Pickwick Papers’: Manrtiy.—| 
‘ Pickwick ’ is full of curiosities due to the | 
gay flow of a youthful pen. Was there ever a | 
story-teller who gave two different characters | 


the same name in one book? It would be 
careless. But ‘ Pickwick ’ contained, I used 
to think, three Martins. On re-reading I find 
that there are four. In chap. xix. the tall 
gamekeeper is called “ Martin” by Mr, 
Wardle. In chap. xlii. the man whom 
Mr. Roker recalled as whopping the coal- 
heaver down Fox-under-the-Hill was Tom 
Martin. In chap. xlviii. the coachman of 
Mr. Benjamin Allen’s aunt is ** Martin.” 
He is the only one of the four who has a 
speaking and acting part in the actual 
course of the story. But in chap. xlix., the 
very next, his name seems to be forgotten, 
for it contains the story of the Bagman’s 
Uncle, whose name is twice given as ~ Jack 
Martin.” 


EQUILINEAR SQUARES.—We sometimes 
see a box containing sixteen little blocks 
numbered 1 to 16, and a puzzle is set to 
arrange them so that the figures in each 
row, each column, and each diagonal shall 
amount to the same sum. This can be 
solved as follows :— 


S| 3s | ae 
3/10| 6| 15 
7} ar} 2 
9/16] 4] 5 
or 
13° 1 
2; 7| 
3 10 | 6 15 
5; 9| 4 


A similar puzzle with nine blocks is atso 
shown and can be easily solved thus : 


6/1! 8 


As I have taken the trouble to arrange 
the squares of five, six and seven so as to 
produce similar results, and I do,not know 
where else they can be found, you may 


| 
| 
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think them worth recording in ‘N. & Q. 
They are as follow :— 


15 | 4 1 | 22 | 23 
6 | 14/17, 10| 18 
21/7113] 19] 5 


20/16) 9 8 


24 25) 2] 1 


1 31 | 5 | 12 


11 | 24] 27! 2/30! 17 


8 | 33] 16] 22 | 14] 18 
20 | 13} 10 | 35 7 


7) 37 31) 25) 19| 13 | 43 
30 | 24/ 17/ 18| 8 
48| 23) 9| 40 


22) 39) 2/ 49/44/15) 4 


It can easily be shown that if n is the 
number which is squared the sum of each 


line must be (n2 + 1) - giving 15 for 3, 


34 for 4, 65 for 5, 111 for 6, and 175 for 7. 
A. D. T. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY TAVERNS: PRINT- 
ING HovusrE SquarEe.—In Printing House 
Square (No. 5) stands the Lamb and Lark, 
a house which modestly tells the passer-by 
that it was erected in 1882. But it existed 
in Larwood’s time (1866), and in fact 
existed a century earlier, as The Public Ad- 
vertiser of June 3, 1758, announced with 
refreshing candour :— 

To be:sold very cheap. An exceedingly good 
three stopt harpsichord. Note the purchaser 
need not be under any apprehension of paying 
more than its worth, as no fee or bribes will be 
allowed, as usual, to any organist or music-master 
for a character of this instrument. Enquire at 
the Lamb and Lark near the King’s Printing 
Office, Blackfryars. 


Cat Comrorr.—A friend who has been 
living-for some time in Florence writes to 
me 

Have you ever in your folk-lore searchings 
heard of cutting off the tip of a cat’s tail to pre- 
vent its continual mewing and complaining. It 
seems to be the, recognized thing to do here, and 
though we protested against this treatment of 
the very mewling and puking kitten of the house- 
hold, it seems to have been efficacious; its voice 
is no more raised in yowls. 


The remedy is new to me. 


Sr. SwiTHIN. 


| APPRENTICES TO AND FROM OVERSEAS 
‘(see ante, pp. 29, 69, 106, 248, 327).— 

| Paul Carrington, son of Paul Carrington of 
| Barbadoes, Physician, apprenticed to Sam Allen 
‘of Bow Lane, London, Atty., 15 Nov., 1723. 
Consid. £200. (Inl. 1/9, fo. 44.) 

| Sackville Reeves, son of Jno. Reeves, of An- 
|tegoa, W. Indies, apprenticed to Saml. Walkden, 
| Cit. and Joiner, 12 Nov. 1723. Consid. £20. 
|(Inl. 1/9, fo. 37.) 

Steph. Soulgrace (?), son of Peter Soulgrace, 
of St. Christophers in America, Mercht., ap- 
prenticed to Bernard Marret, Cit. and Broiderer, 
1 May, 1723, Consid. £150. (Inl. 1/9, fo. 57.) 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 


11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8.W.11. 


Queries. 


| WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
| formation on family matters of only private interest 
| to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
| in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


An Asiatic OrnpHEus.—Sir John Francis 
‘Davis, F.R.S., formerly Governor of Hong- 
kong, states the following in his book on 
Chinese, p. 293 :-— 
| On the Ist day of the 7th moon, or some time 
‘in the month of August, they [the Chinese] have 
‘a festival for the benefit of their departed relatives 
‘in the spirit world . . these celebrations being 
calculated to bring large numbers together... . 
and they are said to have arisen from some 
tradition of a young man who, went down to the 
nether world to bring back, not his wife, but 
(what is more suitable to the Chinese sentiment) 
|his mother. According to the story, this Asiatic 
Orpheus was more successful than the Thracian. 
Can any reader give details of, or references 
to, the original story ? S.A 


Epuarpo G. Gorpon. — The Biblio- 
théque Nationale contains three books, pub- 
lished at Montevideo between 1875 and 
1880, by Eduardo G. Gordon, including 
poems and plays. Where can I find an 
account of him ? J. M. BuLLocH. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


sed 
ind 
all | 
fr, | 
al- | 
7m 
of | 
a 
= = = —— — 
19 | 4/21) 15 29 
eS 
25 | 3 | 36 6 | 32) 9 
46| 3/45) 14] 38] 28 
al 21| 35 | 41 | 34 | 27 5 
10 | 32 33/ 26! 11) 47 
é | 
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‘* CHINESE ”’ GoRrDoN IN 
Edgar Boehm exhibited a bust of ‘‘ Chinese ”’ | 
Gordon at the Royal Academy of 1885. Is 
this the plaster cast now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and was it ever produced | 
in marble or bronze ? Onslow Ford also. 
exhibited a bust in 1888. Where is it now ? 
Hamo Thornycroft exhibited a bronze 
statuette in 1889. Where is it now? Is 
it the statuette reproduced on a publisher’s | 
invitation card now in the Print Department | 
of the British Museum ? 


J. M. ButtocH. | 
37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. | 


ByrRoN AND THE Royat Society. —| 
In ‘Observations upon Observations.’ ’ | 
(Byron’s ‘ Works,’ Paris ed., 1835, at  p.) 
837), the poet writes-:— 

One of the reproaches against Mr. Gilchrist is, | 
that he is (it is sneeringly said) an F.S.A. If it | 
will give Mr. Bowles any pleasure, I am not an) 
F.S.A., but a Fellow of the Royal Society at his. 
service, in case there should be anything in that 
association also which may point to a paragraph. | 


When was Byron elected F.R.S. ? 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HAZLITT AS A PORTRAIT-PAINTER.— Where 
ean I find a list of the portraits known to 
have been painted by Hazlitt, and informa- 
tion as to their present whereabouts ? (The 
portrait of Lamb in the National Portrait 
Gallery I know, of course.) Who was the 
Manchester manufacturer whose portrait he 
painted, and ‘“‘who died worth a plum” 
(EK. M. of L., p. 64)? Have any fresh| 
facts about the identity of Hazlitt’s second 
wife been discovered since Mr. Birrell wrote 
his ‘ Life’ ? 


Butt or West 
desired of the forbears of John Bull, born 
in England in 1674, an emigrant to the 
West Jersey Lands, later settling in the'| 
Penn Colony, and dying at Parkeomink in, 
1736. What ship did he come over in? 
Bulls of first-names (Thomas, Richard and 
Sarah) similar to those of his children 
came to the West Jersey Lands from 
Staffordshire. Thomas Bull of West Jersey | 
in 1722 devised property to son Thomas cf 
Pipe Hill, Stafford. The name of wife of 
John Bull was Elizabeth, but maiden 
surname is unknown. Please reply direct. 

James H. Butt, 
Commodore, U.S.A. Navy, ret. | 
2165, Jackson Street, San Franciso, California. , 
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History or Rome.—In con- 
nexion with the information lately given on 
rhyming histories of England, can any 
reader supply the concluding lines and 
source of a rhyming history of Rome used 
in schools in the sixties and seventies of the 
last century ? I can remember only the 
following :— 

On seven hills the city stood, 
Close by the Tiber’s yellow flood, 
And seven kings in order came, 
First founders of her future fame : 
Romulus first and Remus second, 
Tullus Hostilius third is reckon’d, 
The fourth was Ancus Martius grim, 
Tarquinius Priscus followed him. 

L. M. ANSTEY. 


PALINDROME ON A SUNDIAL.—What is 
the translation of 
NIVONANOMHMAMHMONANOWIN 
—an inscription on a modern sundial ? 
LEZZE. 

[‘ Cleanse thy sin, not only thy sight.’ This 
palindrome has been a good deal discussed in 
‘N. & Q.,’ and many interesting particulars of its 
occurrence as an inscription on ancient fonts and 
other erections will be found at 4S. x. 198, 288, 
313, 410, 495; xii. 58—5 S. vii. 372; viii. 77— 
8S. ix. 167, 253, 295.] 

Yates.—I am interested in John Yates 
of Swinton, Lancashire (son of Oliver Yates 
of Irlam), b. 1659, d. 1753, aged 94, and 
desire to trace his exact relationship to the 
Joseph Yates, b. 1655, who was grandfather 
of Judge Yates, the contemporary of Lord 
Mansfield. 

What was the connexion, if any, between 


|these Yateses and the William Yates of 


Blackburn, whose daughter Ellen was the 
mother of Sir Robert Peel, the statesman. 
The above Joseph Yates’s great-grandfather 
owned Stanley House, Mellor, near Black- 
burn, as did probably his descendants also 
down to 1735, when the same Joseph Yates’s 
son, Joseph, High Sheriff of Lancashire, 
succeeded to Peel Hall. O. Hoxrianp. 


31, Chatsworth Road, Bournemouth. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR POLISH DISSIDENTS. 
—It is stated that during the seventeenth 
century there were subscriptions in England 
for the benefit of Polish Dissidents. This 
was probably in consequence of the increased 
persecution during the reign of John Casimir 
(1648-68). 

I should be glad of information regarding 
these subscriptions, which were probably 
organized and supported by prominent 
Puritans. LavuRANCE M. WULCKo. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


VO 


‘of the Ukraine and Ruthenia. 
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THE PAWNBROKER’S S1GN.—What is the | JAMES GUNNISS BUTCHER was admitted 
origin of the three balls used as a pawn- to Westminster School on May 26, 1786. 


broker’s sign in England ? 


Lombardy, but it is also believed to be 


a modification of the arms of the Medici 


family (six red or golden balls or pills). But 
then the Medicis were a Florentine (Tuscan) 
family. J. A. GRAneE. 


(The pawnbroker’s sign was mentioned in the 
first volume of ‘ N. & Q.’ and has been slightly 
discussed since, but without any conclusion as 
to its origin being attained. The three balls 


are also referred to St. Nicholas and the three 


‘golden purses with which he ransomed the 
nobleman’s daughters. The fullest article we 
have had on the question is that by Mr. J. 
HoLDEN MACMICHAEL at 10 S. iii. 330, where 
it is stated that three balls, or bowls, first appear 
as a pawnbroker’s sign in newspaper advertise- 
ments about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and that these objects, to begin with, are almost 
invariably blue. The writer seems inclined to 


accept the origin of the sign as the arms of the 


Medici, and rejects the theory of its being the 


‘emblem of St. Nicholas. ] 


AMERICAN Crvin War.—What is the best 
recent comprehensive account of the 
American Civil War? I want something of 
‘good authority and giving a fair amount of 
detail, but not works concentrated on 
particular episodes. S. H. D. P. 


LANGUAGES OF EASTERN EvrRope.—I 
should be glad to hear of books on the 
language and literature of the peoples of 
Eastern Europe, particularly the Letts and 
Lithuanians, the Esthonians and the peoples 
What is 
there in the way of grammars, dictionaries, 
readers and general essays to give the 
student a start ? S. H. D. P. 


STONE SIGN, CoRNER OF WARWICK LANE 
AND NEWGATE STREET.—Could any reader 
give me information regarding the stone 


sign let into the wall of the Woodstock | 
Typewriter Company’s premises at the 
‘corner of Warwick Lane and Newgate 


Street ? A. WEBSTER. 


Recent =LeG-REST.—A work of fic- 
tion by a popular authoress of the fifties 


describes a wealthy gentleman of title as 


found by visitors “with his right leg 


‘swathed in flannel, resting upon a regent.” 


Is the final word known as signifying a 
leg-rest ? The ‘N.E.D.’ does not give 
such a meaning. W. B. H. 


It is generally I should be glad to obtain any particulars 
stated to be derived from the arms of of his parentage and career. 


G. F.. R. B: 


Buarr.—Henry Blair was admitted to 
Westminster School on Feb. 25, 1785, and 
William Robert Blair on Sept. 25, 1822, aged 
11. Any information about these two 
Blairs is desired. G. 


BrapE.—Harper Brade, aged 14, and 
James Brade, aged 12, were admitted to 
Westminster School in June, 1822. Par- | 
ticulars of their parentage and the dates of 
their respective deaths are desired. 

G. 


Lonpon CLocKMAKERS.—I have two 
old clocks in my possession—one by William 
Kipling of London, and the other by Richard 
Motley of the Hand and Buckle, near King 
Edward’s Stairs, Wapping. When were 
they in business ? What is the best work 
for reference for old clockmakers? Is there 
any list of works on such? A bibliography 
of clockmakers would be useful. Wik. 

Newecastle-on-Tyne. 


SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING SALt.—Could 
anyone inform me of the origin and meaning 
of the many superstitions in connexion with 
the use of salt at the table ? 

Why should it be more unlucky to upset 
the salt-cellar than the sugar-basin ? Whence 
originated the custom of throwing salt over 
the left shoulder to counteract the adverse 
circumstances associated with the upsetting 
of a salt-cellar ? 

Why is it supposed to be unlucky to help 
any person to salt? ‘Help me to salt, 
help me to sorrow,” as the expression is. 

F. BRADBURY. 

Sheffield. 


TaitLess Cats.—Are Manx cats the only 


ones normally without tails ? 


ALFRED 8S. E. ACKERMANN. 


Herepiry.—Is it possible for children to 
resemble one parent in physical appearance 
and the other mentally; or do the two 
similarities always go together ? 

ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


NatTionaL Foops.—Does macaroni form 
as large a proportion as ever of the food of 
Italians and rice of the food of Indians and 
Japanese? S. E. ACKERMANN, 
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archives is a letter dated Nov. 28, 1727, | former, though much larger than the original, 
from Owen McSwiny, at Venice, to the/is far the better. The miniature is a most 
Duke of Richmond, in which the following | beautiful one, in quite exceptional condition, 
occurs :— 'due, no doubt, to an eighteenth-century 

I send yr Grace by Captain Robinson (Com- leather folding-case which has preserved it 
mandr of the Tokeley Gully), who sails from |from light. The marginal inscription, in 
hence to-morrow, two of the finest pieces I think  Hjlljard’s well-known gold lettering, runs, 


he ever painted. 1578. Si Tabula Daretur Digna Animun 
The reference is to the views of Venice, | yJallem JES. 18.” 
by Canaletto, which adorn the walls of | CHARLES L. Linpsiy. 
Goodwood House. | 97, Cadogan Gardens, 8S.W. 
Is the name of the ship an English place- | ; 
name ? J. LANDFEAR Lucas. | AND New (12 S. x. 369)— 
101, Piccadilly. Treasury's financial year has not, in 


A in Tecent times, corresponded with the civil 
OF WANTED. veer. Before the introduction of the new 


Observations upon an Article in Blackwood’s sie 6 
Magazine, pyres makes use in inverted commas Style, the civil year ended on March 24 and 


of the phrase “ that will not be willingly let | the financial year ended on Michaelmas Day 
die.” From whom is he quoting ? The date is (Sept. 29). Under the new style the civil 
1820. JouN B. WATNEWRIGHT. — year has ended on Dec. 31, but the termina- 
[Milton. ‘ Reason of Church Government.’] tion of the financial year has varied from 
AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—1. Could time to time. Sometimes even, two accounts 
any reader locate the following ?— were to be found. Thus one account was 
“A river here, there an ideal line.” -made up for the year ending on Oct. 10 
I think it is by Wordsworth but cannot trace it. (old Michaelmas Day), 1785, and another 
W. E. W. account was made up to Jan. 5, 1786 (old 
2.8Who wrote— Christmas Day). In 1832 the annual Budget 
“Sometimes her mouth with deep regret is grave, Was presented for the year ending April 5, 
know.” ‘ but supplies were taken for the year ending 
I have been told it is Keats, but cannot find it. March 31. 

_ This anomaly of the existence of distinct 
3. Can anyone oblige me with the author of terminations of the financial year appears 
** Hitch your waggon to a star.’’ to have existed until 1854, when by 17 and 
I believe it to be Emerson, but I have been 18 Vict., c. 94, it was enacted that the 

the year ending March 31. 
, aes | It may be noted that the “ income and 
|property tax year continues to terminate 


; ‘on April 5, as fixed in 1842 (5 and 6 Vict., 

Replies. 'e. 35), and not yet altered. 
NICHOLAS HILLIARD. _ It may also be noted that many aoe 
eh =: 22 and other licences are for years ending 
ealaigiaschens heii June 30, July 5, Sept. 30, Dec. 31, &c., 


My attention has only just been drawn to this which do not correspond with the closing 
query. The reference is, probably, to a of the financial accounts. 

miniature by Nicholas Hilliard which has THos. C. MypDELTON. 
been in my possession since 1903. I find 
that I also have noted that it was in the 
Adair Hawkins collection in 1825, with a REVERSING THE UNION (12S. x. 391). 
reference, “see Montagu’s Bacon,’ so I —-Before the invention of wireless  tele- 
presume it is illustrated or mentioned in graphy, signals of distress at sea, like other 
that work, and I remember, at the time, signals, were made with the flags used in the 
making some unsuccessful efforts to trace ‘* International Code” of the Mercantile 
an earlier provenance. There are at least Marine, which, being common to all countries, 
two reproductions of the miniature, one as enabled detailed information to be given. At 
the frontispiece to Hepworth Dixon’s * Story an earlier date, before there was such a code, a 
of Lord Bacon’s Life’ (1862) and another in| ship advertised the fact that she was in 
an anniversary pamphlet published by the difficulties by firing a gun, if she had one, and 


Woodhall spa. 


TOKELEY Guxity.—In the Goodwood) Bacon Society in January, 1912. The 


ws 


— 
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by hoisting her national flag in a conspicuous 
and wnusual position, usually in the rigging. 

With many flags, such as the French, 
reversal could make no obvious change ; 
but where, as in the case of our own red 
ensign, its design was such that its incorrect 
position could be seen at a great distance, 
the flag was hoisted upside down to add 
poignancy to its message. But in any case 
this reversal would be secondary in import- 
ance to the arresting fact of the flag being 
flown from some spot other than the cus- 
tomary one. 

Boutell, if his ‘Handbook to English 
Heraldry’ is correctly quoted by Mr. 
PEARSALL, is wrong in giving the Union 
Flag as the one to be employed in this way, 
for merchant ships did not fly the Jack 
(except as a constituent part of their red 
ensign), nor would the position of a Jack 
be obvious except at close quarters, on 
account of the complexity of its pattern. 

But Mr. PEARSALL also is mistaken in 
supposing that there is no right or wrong 
way of displaying the Union Flag. 

Even our trade flag-makers—though still 
a trifle shaky in the matters of colours and 
proportions—have during the last year or 
two learned that there is this difference, 
and one very seldom sees a Jack upside 
down nowadays in street decorations, though 
in the bad past I have seen it flown so by 
naval officers. 

The matter is quite simple. Scotland 
came into the Union before Ireland, and is 
therefore the senior partner (or was). The 
most honourable quarter of a flag is the 
upper one next to the jack staff. In that 
quarter the broad white saltire of St. Andrew 
should be above the red one of St. Patrick. 
Then, if the flag is correctly built, all the 
other quarters will be correct. 

Donatp GuNN. 

40, Dover Street, W. 1. 


The red strips representing the Fitzgerald 
saltire in the Union Jack do not cross the 
flag in the middle of the white cross repre- 
senting the banner of St. Andrew; but in 
the half of the flag that is next the flag- 
staff they are nearer to the lower portion of 
the white cross, and in the other half of the 
flag they are nearer to the upper portion of 
the cross. It is therefore quite easy to re- 
verse the proper display of the flag. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Mr. Ropert PEARSALL’s italics are dog- 
matic, but the statement is erroneous. 


The Union Jack is reversed, upside down, 
displayed in a wrong way, if the white 
saltire, the broader band of white, is not 
uppermost in the left hand (dexter) upper 
quarter. There are doubtless many Union 
Jacks in existence which could not be flown 
incorrectly, simply because they are incorrect 
themselves : the broad white strip, which is 
half the saltire, should be carefully distin- 
guished from the narrow white fimbriation, 
which is introduced simply to prevent 
‘“‘ colour on colour” (red on blue). 


That is, turning it in the contrary direc- 
tion, the second and fourth quarters occupy- 
ing the positions properly occupied by the 
first and third quarters. ‘This appears to bea 
poor signal of distress on account of the 
difficulty in distinguishing the broad and 
narrow crosses: but a flag cantoning the 
Union Jack and hoisted upside down is a 
plain and unmistakable signal, and I think 
Boutell intended to confine his remarks to 
such a flag. CHEVRON. 


[We have received a large number of replies to 
the same effect, for which we beg to thank the 
several correspondents. No reply, however, 
quite meets the point of MR. PEARSALL’s observa- 
tion, in which there is a misapprehension we have 
encountered before, and which seems worth re- 
moving. Mr. PEARSALL does not, in fact, reverse 
the flag; he treats it as if it were coloured on one 
side only, revolves it, so to speak, upon its axis 
so that the fly becomes the hoist and finds the 
broad white border still at the top. He would 
find it equally impossible, by this plan, to hoist 
the flag right if he started with it wrong. To 
reverse a flag which is in the right position it must 
be turned top to bottom, or hoigt to fly, not by 
merely revolving it on one surface, but by turning 
it right over to expose the other surface. The 
narrow white line will then be at the top. The same 
movement will, of course, bring an incorrectly 
flown flag into the right position. | 


Primer MInIster (12 8. ix. 446; x. 117, 
155, 377).—In continuance of my previous 
contribution on this subject I am now in 
a position, I think, to establish beyond 
dispute that the term “ Prime Minister ” 
was applied to Lord Clarendon in the course 
of his period of power from the Restoration 
to his fall in 1667. That Lord Clarendon 
employed the term in reference to himself 
on one occasion I have already, in my 
previous contribution, pointed out. Since 
then I have discovered no less than three 
similar references by his contemporaries. 


1. Charles Lyttleton in 1664 wrote :— 


Yet undoubtedly he still retains the pre- 
mier ministre’s place, and has the greatest 
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manage of affaires in his hands ; and I cannot 
tell well how it should be otherwise, for they 
that seeme to rival him in it are, in my opinion, 
too much the companions of [the King’s] pleasure 
to be at leisure to drudge in ye matters of State. 
(Hatton Cor. (Camden Soc.), i. 35. quoted in a 
jootnote on p. 444, vol. i.. Burnet’s ‘ History of 
My Own Time,’ Airy’s edition, 1897.) 
2 


From that time [after Worcester] he had the 

entire confidence of the King, and began to act 
a3 a first Minister. He had the sole management 
of the affaire of the Restoration with Generall 
Monk, and Admirall Montague, having been 
made Lord Chancellor some time before. And 
when the King came into England, he was in 
such favour, that he carried all things before him. 
and none dared to oppose him. (Clarke’s ‘ Life 
of James II.,’ vol. i., p. 432.) 
This Life was ‘compiled by His Royal 
Highness’s Private Secretary out of Memoirs 
written by that Prince.’ The precise date 
of compilation is not known, but is assigned 
to the early years of the eighteenth century 
(vide Preface, p. xxii., vol. i.). The Rev. 
J. 8. Clarke edited these invaluable memoirs 
in 1816. 


3. 
Her [Anne Hyde’s father] from that time 
{his daughter’s marriage] Prime Minister to the 
King, supported by this new Interest, soon got 
at the Head of Affairs, and was like to spoil all. 
Not that he wanted Capacity but he was too Self- 
sufficient. (‘Memoirs of the Life of Count de 
Grammont,’ p. 84, translated edition, 1760.] 
Count Hamilton wrote these memoirs after 
King James’s flight in 1688. Hamilton 
accompanied the King in his exile, and 
wrote his brilliant work in France. 
JOHN BERESFORD. 


e 

WrotH Famity (12 8. x. 372, 418).—An 
account of the Wroth family of Enfield and 
Loughton appears in a small pamphlet 
entitled ‘Loughton, Essex,’ by W. C. 
Waller, M.A., F.S.A., of which apparently 
only 200 copies were printed—100 in 1903 
and 100 in 1913. Mr. Waller refers to a yet 
rarer work, of which only a dozen copies 
exist, which may be found in the Guildhall 
Library, British Museum, &e. 

Briefly, Sir Robert Wroth, eldest son of 
Sir Thomas Wroth of Enfield, married 
Susan, daughter and heiress of John Stonard 
of Loughton Manor and Luxborough, Chig- 
well. Their eldest son, also Sir Robert, 
bought the fee simple of Loughton Manor 
from James I. in 1613, and rebuilt Loughton 
Hall. This Sir Robert married, in 1604, 
Lady Mary, daughter of Robert Sidney, 
first Earl of Leicester, and died in 1614, 


leaving an infant son, who, however, only | Thornbury. 
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survived him by two years. Lady Mary 
was niece of Sir Philip Sidney, and wrote 
a book entitled ‘ Urania,’ in imitation of his 
* Arcadia.’ 

To Sir Robert succeeded his brother John, 
and then a nephew, John the second, who 
died in 1661, leaving a young son, John the 
third. This John married a daughter of 
Lord Maynard, and was father of John the 
fourth, who married a cousin, Elizabeth 
Wroth, and died childless. On the death of 
his widow in 1738, the manor passed to a 
descendant of one of her sisters, William, 
Earl of Rochford. Essex Histories and 
Visitations would contain a good deal about 
this family, but I cannot look them up at 
the moment. 

Of the Enfield Wroths, I may mention 
that they owned the manor of Durants, 
which came to them in the fourteenth 
century by the marriage of Maud, only 
daughter of Thomas Durant, to John Wroth, 
and continued in their possession until 1673, 
when the executors of Sir Henry Wroth 
(died 1671) sold the manor. Here, again, a 
great amount of informaton is_ readily 
accessible. L. M. W. 


Buriat oF Lorp ZoucHE, 1625 (12 8. x. 
390.—It would be interesting to know on 
what authority the ‘D.N.B.’ (which monu- 
mental work is, to quote Sheridan, not in- 
frequently indebted to imagination for its 
facts) states that Edward, eleventh Lord 
Zouche, who purchased Bramshill early in the 
seventeenth century, was buried at Hackney 
Old Church (pulled down 1806). | Wheatley 
states that the Zouches were landowners 
at Hackney, but does not include that of 
Lord Zouche among the names of eminent 
persons buried in the Parish Church. Thorn- 
bury (“ Old and New London ’) tells us that 
George, Lord Zouche, was buried in a small 
chapel close to his house, and that his friend 
Ben Jonson wrote certain humorous verses 
on the proximity of my Lord’s grave to 
his cellar. Here we are confronted by 
another puzzle. George, the tenth Lord 
Zouche, died in 1569; he may have been 
buried at Hackney, but as Ben Jonson was 
not born till 1573 they could hardly have 
been friends! Edward, the eleventh baron, 
was undoubtedly buried at Eversley, in which 
parish Bramshill stood and stands, so unless 
his ‘vile body” was imbued with the 
qualities possessed by Boyle Roche’s famous 
bird, he could hardly have been buried as 
well in the small chapel mentioned by 
W. CourtHoPE FoRMAN. 
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‘Tue KING, THE BISHOP, AND THE 
SHEPHERD ’ (12 S. x. 349, 397).—I am much 
obliged to Mr. WAINEWRIGHT and Mr. 
Sevr-Weeks. ‘ King John and the Abbot 
of Canterbury’ is the ballad I had in my 
mind. My old Devonshire nurse used to say 
it to me, and it was she who called it ‘ The 
King, the Busshup, and the Shepherd.’ 
W. CourtTHOPE ForMAN. 


ARMSTRONG (12 S. x. 48, 257).—Neither 
John Armstrong, vicar of Tidenham, Glou- 
cestershire, from 1845 to after 1853, nor J. 
Armstrong of Wallsend, Northumberland, 
from 1830 to after same date, was the same 
as John Armstrong of St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge. The last was admitted to deacon’s 
orders by the Bishop of Lincoln in 1810, to 
the curacy of Melchbourne and Bletsoe in 
Bedfordshire, removing in the latter part of 
that year to the curacy of Edgware in 
Middlesex. In February, 1812, he was 
admitted to priest’s orders by the Bishop 
of London, and was shortly afterwards 
appointed to the chaplaincy of Belize, 
British Honduras. 

I am more interested in the descent of 
John Armstrong, the farmer of Benfleet. 
Essex, than that of his son, the Rev. John 
Armstrong. I am the great-grandson of 
theformer. (Rev.) W. B. ARMSTRONG. 


Joun Bourne (12 8. x. 367).—With 
the Rey. J. R. FiLercuer’s permission, I 
transmit these notes which he has kindly 
sent me :-— 

Sir John’s property at Battenhall and Wick— 
Battenhall Manor and Park—was the residence 
of the Prior of Worcester and granted to Sir John 
in 1544/5. He had one daughter, married to Sir 
Herbert Croft, and when they sold Upton-on- 
Severn to Sir Henry Bromley she was described 
as co-heiress of Anthony Bourne. 

But surely this means that she was grand- 
daughter, not daughter, of Sir John. ~ 

Father Fletcher proceeds :— 

‘There is no return of Bourne in any of the 
Visitations of Worcestershire, but there is one in 
the 1623 Visitation of Somersetshire :— 

Bourne = 


Philip Bourne = 
| 


Richard Bourne of = Sylvester, da. of 
Wyvelscombe, Tybolde 
Co. Somerset, 
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This would make Gilbert nephew of Sir John. 
but in Glazebrook’s ‘ Heraldry of Worcestershire ’ 
is a note referring to grant of same arms, as borne 
by Sir John, to Richard Bourne of Wells :— 

“This Richard Bourne, says Harl. MS. 1507, 
was sometime of London, and Mr of ye Mar- 
chant Taylors: he was also brother to Gilbert 
Bourne, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
p’sident of ye Marches of Wales in ye tyme of 

Mary: he was also cozen jerman to Sr. 
John Bourne, Secretary to Q. Mary (see also 
Harl. MSS. 1069, 1359).” 

With regard to Sir John’s wife, I have a sus- 
picion that she may have been a Winter (Win- 
tour) of Huddington. It is only a_ suspicion 
founded on some records of Church patronage. 

Geo. Winter was patron of living of Broughton- 
Hachett,. Co. Wor., in 1576,* ‘Sex concessu 
Dorothea uxoris John Bourne mil.”’ 

Living of Oddingley—Patrons. 

Thomas Bourne, ex concess. John Bourne 
mil. 1556.* 

John Bourne mil. 1557.* 

John Bourne mil. et Dorothea consors ejus. 
1573. 

J “ratione attincture Robt. 

Winter.” 1605.* 

Sir Geo. Winter mil. et bar. 1643.* 

Anthony Bourne sold Oddingley to Mr. Geo. 
Winter. 

There are no Winter returns in Worcestershire 
Visitations, but I believe there are rather full 
pedigrees of Winter (? from what date) in Harl. 
MSS. 1041 and 1566. I am unable to refer to 
them at present; but it might be worth looking 
up. 

There seems an uncertainty as to date of Sir 
John’s death. You put it 1570, which seems 
most probable, as Anthony sold Battenhall and 
Wick 1570/1. Glazebrook, following Nash, i. 
224, says 1563; ‘ Victoria Hist. of Worcester- 
shire,’ under ‘ Holt (sale by Anthony),’ 1576. 

Nash has contradictory statements as to death 
of Anthony: vol. i., p. 558, ‘* Ralph Hornyold, 
killed in Gloucestershire 23 Elizabeth,’’ and a 
note adds, ‘** killed in company with Mr. Anthony 
Bourne, who sold Holt, being shot by the falconer 
of two gentlemen whom he met there.’’ But it 
may possibly mean that only Hornyold was 
killed. 

P. 194 says that ‘‘in time of James I. many 
lands in Churchill came into hands of Anthony 
Bourne of Holt, son and heir to Sir John Bourne, 
knt.” 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Sir John Bourne, Secy. of State to Queen Mary 


aie Bourne, Bishop of Bath and Wells; Lord 
President of the Marches of Wales 


* Date of appointment of rector. 
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SALAD (1258. x. 389).—I think this saying bottom out of the fantasy. Foubert was 
is a translation of a French sentiment, which an ordinary Christian name, like Hubert 
probably originated in the oil-producing (although not so common), and might occur 
part of that pleasant land. Le Roux de in any family, regardless of the father’s 
Liney records (vol. ii., p. 155) that in the name. Even the Dover family yields a 
sixteenth century Gabriel Meunier stored Foubert, whose father was named John, 
in ‘Le Trésor des Sentences ’— ‘not Hubert. 

Salade bien lavée et salée, _ I notice that Mr. Hursurp refers to 
Peu de vinaigre et bien huylée. '‘* Hulbert, or Hubert,’ as if the name 
St. SwirH1n. occurred indifferently in either form; but 

The form of this saying was given to me What authority is there for Hulbert in the 
some years ago by an American lady, but [ Norman period? I have never come across 
do not know its source: ‘‘A spendthrift it- Jf the name had originally contained 
with oil, a miser with vinegar, a sage with @0 J, we should expect to find this letter 

salt, and the devil with pepper.” _ preserved in the latinized form, just as the 
Lees Knowtes. | Original / is found in the Latin forms Ful- 
bertus (Foubert), Geroldus  (Geroud), 

Tue Countess ‘ | Raginaldus (Renaud), and Rollo (Rou). 
TIONS OF Lorp Byron’ (12 S. x. 229).— But the regular Latin form is Hubertus, 
Your correspondent R. B. has been good not Hulbertus. Again, surely an original 
enough (12 S. x. 297) to refer me to a former! Hulbert would have been modified to 
letter on this subject (4 S. iii. 490) of which Houbert, not to Hubert; and if a new 
I had no knowledge. It was from RicHarp Latin form originated from Houbert, it 
BENTLEY, who published the English edition would be Houbertus. 
of the ‘ Recollections.” Mr. BENTLEY stated The lamented death of Prof. Skeat has 
that the translation had been approved by removed the supreme authority to whor 
the Countess, that her name appeared on the we could appeal for guidance, but I hope 


title page as the author by her permission, 
and that the ‘ Recollections’ were ‘ well 
known to be her production,’ a phrase 
which sounds strangely modern. This letter | 
was a reply to an inquiry by Estes (4 S. iii. | 
381), who had stated that the French 
edition did not contain a single assertion 
that the Countess was the author of the 
book. ‘‘ My present conviction,’’ he said, 
‘‘is that the work is merely an éloge by some 
French littérateur, and that the Countess 
Guiccioli has neither written nor authorized 
a single page.’ Clearly Este was wrong in 
thinking that the ‘ Recollections’ were 
unauthorized, but a close reading of them 
tends, I think, to support his views about 
their real authorship. Further evidence, 
pro or con, would be valuable. Where is 
the Countess buried ? What became of 
her papers ? ; 


DE RIE AND FULBERT oF DOVER 
(12 8. x. 388).—If we could only take 
seriously the suggestion that the name of 
Foubert of Dover was a contraction of 
FitzHubert (son of Hubert), we should 
apparently have a unique curiosity : a man 
who either had no Christian name or had 
forgotten it, like a character in the * Hunting 
of the Snark.’ Unfortunately “son of 
Hubert’ would appear in Latin as /ilius 
Huberti, not as Fulbertus, which knocks the’ 


that some expert in etymology and names 

will take up the question and correct me 

if I am wrong. G. H. Waite. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


THe Montrort (12 8. x. 124, 
254, 294, 356.—I am very much obliged to 
Mr. Swynnerton for the reference to 
10 S. xi., which I did not know of. Un- 
fortunately I find that the writer of the note 
in question does not give any authority for 
the affiliation of Thurstan de Montfort to 
Hugh de Montfort IV. of Montfort-sur-Risle, 
so it is probable that he merely copied from 
Dugdale. Hugh IV. had two sons, Robert 
and Waleran (the latter evidently named 


after “his maternal uncle, the Count of 
-Meulan), who consented to their father’s 


gift of the church of St. Himer to Bee 


| (Round, ‘ Cal. Docts. France,’ No. 358), but 


I do not know of any evidence for a son 
named Thurstan. Robert succeeded his 


father, and was succeeded in turn by his 


son Hugh V. What became of Waleran, I 
know not. G. H. WHITE. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


OupEst HALFPENNY EVENING NEWS- 
PAPER (12 §. x. 330).--I am almost sure 
that the first number of The Echo (London) 
was published between October, 1864, and 
July, 1865. W. M. NosBLe. 

Wistow, Hunts. 
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NINETEENTH - CENTURY 
Sport (12 S. x. 390).—*‘ Sexagenarian ” | 
(author of ‘The Vine Hunt’) was the | 
Sexagenarian’s*’ account of ‘The Vine; 309 ; to 
only ; the number of copies being small, the he Vv 
book fetches a high price. Save for a few @t the Merdle reception sm e ae 
minor errors, it gives very accurate details | chap. allusion 
of the sport of foxhunting in bygone days in DY are perlaps less requens than 
East Berkshire and in Northern Hampshire. With some of his contemporaries—such as 

J. HavTexvitte Cope. (Bulwer and Thackeray—because of his 
_. | comparatively limited knowledge of the 

* Stringhalt,” the author of ‘Runs with classics and French, quotations from which 
the Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire -Fox- sources figure so largely in other writers. 
hounds’ (Glasgow, Kerr and Richardson, Dickens has a number of allusions to Dr. 
1874), was the late Mr. James Murray. Johnson, and very frequent allusions to 
He was one of the Murrays of Monkland, a! English folk-lore. He makes also frequent 
well-known firm of ironmasters in the west allusion to Guy Fawkes. One of his most 
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WRITERS ON | XXiX., XXXi. Letter Book,’ vol. v.; * Fac- 
tory Records, Masulipatam, vol. ii.) 
L. M. ANSTEY. 


of Scotland about the_middle of last century. 


BARREL ORGANS IN CHURCHES (12 8. x. 
209, 254, 316, 353, 398).—There were) 
several instances of the custom of using 
barrel organs in the neighbourhood of Oxford. | 
At the Warneford Lunatic Asylum at Head- 
ington Hill, in the Church of England | 
Chapel, there was, twenty years ago, a barrel | 
organ and a finger organ combined. The) 
former was used when no one was present. 
who could play the latter. In Eynsham) 
Church, four miles from Oxford, there were 
formerly both a barrel organ and a finger 
organ to meet a similar emergency. There 
were formerly barrel organs at Bladon, near 
Woodstock, and at Coxwell, Berkshire, and 
each was converted into a finger organ. In) 
a village (I cannot recall the name) in North | 
Oxfordshire there was a barrel organ, | 
limited to five tunes, which was in use until | 


accurate German translators—Paul Heichen 


_—calls attention to a mis-quotation from 


Macbeth in the tenth chapter of ‘ The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood.’ Dickens speaks 
of Lady Macbeth’s lack of hope in the cleans- 
ing power * of all the seas that roll,’ but 
it was Macbeth who expressed doubt that 
the ocean could wash his hand. 

The continued popularity of Dickens in 
the United States is shown by the several 
active branches of the Fellowship, and the 
frequent allusions to his characters and 
phrases in the newspapers and journals is 
a gratifying condition, showing that amid 
all the welter of sex novels and sex movies 
there is still an appreciation of decency, 
and that humour does not need salacity to 
render it popular. In 1920, when the 
Democratic Convention was about to 
nominate a candidate for the Presidency, a 
prominent leader in the party being asked 
if he was a candidate said, ‘“‘ I am not making 


1890, and I was told it was preserved in the a canvass, but you may say ‘ Barkis is 
church. H. Prosser CHANTER. | willin.’ ” 

Whetstone, N.20. It is greatly to be regretted that an 

: ! edition of all Dickens’s works has not been 

WILLIAM CULLEN, OR CULLING (12 8. x. issued with a complete commentary. Many 
391).—It is possible that hé was related to! of his allusions are now unintelligible. 
William Cullen, elected writer in the E.I. I made an unsuccessful attempt some years 
Company’s service October, 1674, one of! ago to find out the nature of the “ flat 
whose securities was Nicholas Cullen of candle ” which Master Bardell was carrying 
Dover, merchant. William Cullen served the) when he admitted Mr. Weller on that eventful 
Company at Masulipatam, Madras. In 1676) evening. Henry LEFFMANN. 
he was reproved for throwing a brickbat into Philadelphia. 
the window of Matthew Mainwaring, head | 
of the factory. In 1680 he rose to the rank 
of a factor, and Nicholas Cullen again became 
his security. After this date I have not 
traced him. (See ‘Court Minutes,’ vols. 


THE ONE-LEGGED Lorp Mayor (12 5S. 
x. 251, 314, 397).—With regard to Con. 
Fox’s communication, it would be interesting 
to discover whether J. S. Copley painted 


F. H. H. 


It may be of interest to note that John 
Singleton Copley’s painting, representing 
the shark biting off Brook Watson’s leg, 
hangs in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, | 
among the portraits of numerous worthies 
of the period of the American Revolution. 

E. Bastt Lupton. 


10, Humboldt Street, Cambridge, Mass, USA. 


HERALDIC IDENTIFICATION OF ARMs | 
WANTED (12 8S. x. 389).—These appear to! 
be the arms of the family of Currence, | 
or Corrance, of London and Suffolk ( 


formerly | 


ii, 2. ‘ That the light of a Sun that is coming,” 
&c. Tennyson, ‘ Despair,’ st. 4. 
H. K. St. J. S. 


(12S, x. 391.) 

“Such as of late o’er pale Britannia pass’d.” 
From the famous passage, ‘* Lo, as an angel,’* 
in Addison’s ‘ Campaign.’ 

G. C. Moore Smiru. 
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Tracts, Pamphlets and Printed Sheeis. 
Vol. I. (arly Period.) 1473- 

By J. Harvey Bloom. (London, 
£3 3s.) 


English 
A Bibliography. 
1650 (Suffolk). 
Wallace Gandy. 


Urren), viz., Argent, on a chevron sable) Bors from the historian and the bibliophile this 
between three Cornish choughs ppr. (or three | first volume of a large and courageous enterprise 


ravens of the second) as many leopards’ 
faces or (see Harleian Society, xv. 211, and 
Burke’s ‘ Commoners,’ iii. 370). The arms 
impaled are those of Macgeoghan of West- 
meath, Argent, a lion rampant between three 


doxter hands couped at the wrist, gules; 
but the printed pedigrees do not disclose. 


the connexion between these families. 
H. J. B. 


Hupson PEpDIGREE (12 8S. x. 391).—Were 
the Hudsons referred to connected with 
George Hudson (1800-71), the English 
railway promoter, known as the “ Railway 
King,’ who was born at Howsham, York- 
shire ? Before thirty he had acquired a 


fortune, and became Lord Mayor of York | 


in 1837. Giving his attention to railway 


schemes, he subscribed large sums as capital, | 


and exercised great controlling influence on 
railway enterprise (1844-5). He was M.P. 
for Sunderland 1845-59. Carlyle called him 
the “ big swollen gambler." He died com- 
paratively poor. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Martin (12 S. x. 350, 399). — The 
papistical writer referred to at the first 
reference was Gregory Martin. He was 
born at Maxfield, Sussex, and died in 1582. 
Unable to conform to Protestantism, he 
fled to the English College at Douay in 1570, 
and was ordained priest in 1573. Settling 
at Reims in 1578, he devoted the remainder 
of his life to the translation of the Bible 
known as the Douay version. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


deserves a hearty welcome. In it the labours 
of almost a lifetime begin to see the light. We 
are informed that the remainder of the Suffolk 
Tracts, down to 1745, is ready for the press, 
and that vol. ii. will deal with Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire. According to the present plans 
of compiler and publisher the series will be 
comprised in eight volumes, each identical in 
format with the one before us, but mostly contain- 
ing a greater number of pages. 

Mr. Harvey Bloom reveals in his Introduction 
the enthusiasm which has carried him—and 
carried him well—through an exacting task. 
He gives a general outline of the rise and progress 
of the pamphlet and the tract, by no means 
confining himself to the bibliographer’s 
point of view, pointing out, rather, the value 
of the mass of this sort of writing in enabling us 
to gauge and to characterize that immense vital 
foree which, especially in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, swept the minds of 
Englishmen this way and that way along the great 
currents of theological and _ political contro- 
versy. 

It would, perhaps, have been a good thing to 
state definitely what determined the assigning 
a given author to Suffolk. To take but two 
examples out of several, Grosseteste’s appearance 
‘here may be barely justified by his having 

been born at Stradbroke, though his connexion 
| with Lincoln strikes one as much more obvious; 
| but Joseph Hall was neither born in Suffolk nor 
‘had any such special connexion with the county 
,; as could outvie his connexion with Norfolk, and 
it is under Norfolk we should have expected to 
find him. We so fully see the value of this 
| bibliographical undertaking, and have so large 
{a measure of confidence in it, as likely to prove 
| of national importance, that we would urge the 
| desirability of setting out quite clearly the more 
‘rudimentary principles of classification upon 
‘which it is constructed. After considering the 
, entries with some care, we do not at present see 
‘why East Anglia, rather than Suffolk, was not 
| taken as the unit. 

_ These criticisms, as will readily be seen, apply 
-only to exterior matters. For the bibliography 
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a replica of this picture, for the original AuTHoRs wAnrTeEp (12S. ix. 112),— 
used to hang in Christ’s Hospital; presented, | i. 1. * She,standing in the yellow morning sun,” 
I believe, by Watson himself. | .W. Moreis, Cupid and Psyche 
¢ | Paradise,’ May, i.), 1. 471. 
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itself we have nothing but praise. It could hardly 
have been much more generously designed and 
carried out. It is arranged in an alphabet of 
authors, noteworthy people and places, the items 
being placed chronologically, and each represented 
by its title page, of which the letterpress is re- 
produced in full (save for quotations from Scripture 
in English) with strokes to mark the alignment. 
The reproduction renders not only the spelling 
but also the different types used in the original, 
a scheme which has involved the frequent use 
of black-letter, capitals and italics. Dates and 
birthplace or principal place of residence of each 
author are given ; and each item has the usual 
bibliographical notes as to size and number of 
pages, with additional remarks on cuts or any 
points of interest and the library where the tract 
may be found. — Every collector will recognize 
what merits are here. 

It is hardly possible to indicate a twentieth 
part of the items which have most interested us. 
Here are twenty-four items by Robert Southwell ; 
twenty-six delightful tracts by or concerning Sir 
John Suckling; here, under the several names of 
Bury,Nash,Ward, Bale, Capel, Cheke and Lydgate, 
are stores of good things on the nature of which 
there is no need to descant. We may turn froma 
pamphlet on the level of water in, the fens, and 
how to drain these, to the ‘“* Negotiations of 
Thomas Woolsey ... by... his Gentleman- 
Usher froma ‘‘ lamentable History” of Wilful 
Murther”’ committed at Halsworth, to “the 
conversion of Five Thousand and Nine Hundred 
East Indians in the Isle of Formoza, neere 
China ” ; or from Tymme’s ‘ Silver Watch-bell ’ 
(how lucky a title !) to Wolsey’s ‘ Rudimenta.’ 
Two issues are noted of the proper new sonet ”’ 


on the burning *of Beccles “ in the Great winde | 


upon Andrewes eve in 1586. There are one 
or two pamphlets on witches—that under St. 
Edmundsbury, ‘ A true relation of the Araignment 
of EKighteene Witches, 1645, has escaped the 
indexer. The majority of the items belong to 
the religious disputes of their day, but there is 
also a large number of political pamphlets, several 
poems or collections of poems, and not a few 
scientific tracts. The total number of items 
runs to L009, 

A word must be said as to the eight illustrations, 
which form an exceedingly interesting feature 
of the book. The frontispiece is the title page 
of Wolsey’s ‘ Rudimenta’; another good example 
is the title page of the pamphlet on the “ Straunge 
and terrible Wunder ” wrought at ‘‘ Bongay ” 
with the rude cut of the ‘ shape ” which horrified 
the people ; a third is that of the fire at St. 
Edmundsbury in 1608. Nor must we omit the 
colophon, which by itself would well deserve a note. 

An index of titles and a general index are 
supplied. The latter has been very carefully 
compiled in regard to printers and stationers, 
whose names are given in different type, so as 
to make easy a systematic survey of the work 
of cach, as exemplified here. 


The Owl and the Nightingale. Edited, with 
Introduction, Texts, Notes, Translations and 
Glossary, by J. W. H. Atkins. (Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. net.) 

THE most valuable part of this book is undoubtedly 

the text with the accompanying notes. It will be 
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remembered that ‘The Owl and the Nightingale’ 
has been preserved in two MSS., the one written 
in the early half of the thirteenth century—now 
in the British Museum ; the other—now deposited 
in the Bodleian—belonging to Jesus College, 
Oxford, and written in a somewhat later hand. 
The two texts are to be considered as independent 
copies from a common original, which, however, 
is not the author’s own text, but an intermediate 
transcript 


The two texts are here printed side by side —~an 
excellent arrangement—\he notes being concerned 
chiefly with the earlier text. Mr. Atkins has 
made several happy emendations : we may 
mention as examples his wrouchede for the 
!wronchede and wlonkhede of the MSS. in the 
| passage about the seven deadly sins (I. 1400) ; 
and the reading tivene twom for twere and tweyre 
at 1. 991. His suggestions for the solution 
of puzzles are likewise apt to be fortunate, and 
sometimes he may be considered as having settled 
the question, as when he refers the fox ** hanging 
by the bough’ to Neckam’s ‘ De Naturis Rerum. 
In fact the notes are excellent and copious, 
bringing in, from all appropriate quarters, just 
| the information required. 

In the Introduction Mr. Atkins gives us a careful 
account of all that has been said or surmised as 
to the author, summing up more or less in favour 
of Nicholas of Guildford, though he is reduced 
to the use of one or two weak arguments and 
lapses into some exaggeration. Thus he includes 
the hue-and-cry among matters which * point 
unmistakably to a writer well versed in judicial 
matters, whose hand was subdued to what it 
| worked in.” Since the hue-and-cry was every- 
body’s business it argued no special knowledge 
| of the law to be able to mention it in point. A 
; tendency to over-emphasis, what we will call a too 
istrongly marked rotundity, in some degree 
spoils the effect and diminishes the value of the 
historical and especially of the literary, sections 
of the Introduction. The truth to form and the 
verve of the poem justify the praise given to them, 
and more might have been made of the purely 
comic spirit evident in it ; but the remarks on 
the use of popular material would lead one to 
expect more than one will find ; to talk of ‘genius ” 
is something excessive, and when we are told that 
the poem is the ‘‘ expression of a unique 
personality,’ “the authentic utterance of one 
who lived under the early Plantagenets, and 
whose ambitions and fancies, whose thoughts 
and moods are therein set down for all to read,” 
we do not know what the writer means. We should 
hope for many more texts edited by Mr. Atkins 
and many more lively, informing and enthusiastic 
Introductions such as this—and it is in that hope 
we suggest the desirability of a more drastic 
treatment of flourishes, aud a greater measure 
of resistance to the hypnotizing power which 
his subject undoubtedly exercises upon the 
student. We cannot forbear to add a word of 
protest against the translation which very fre- 
quently blurs, pleasing or significant detail in 
the original and occasionally turns to paraphrase 
without any reason that we can discover. It 
would, however, misrepresent our opinion if we 
ended on a note of criticism. The book is a good 
one. 
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A Contribution to an Essex Dialect Dictionary. 
(Supplement III.) By Edward Gepp. (Col- 
chester: Benham and Co. _ 1s.) 

WE welcomed Mr. Gepp’s original collection of 

Essex words as an excellent and useful piece of 


work, and are now no less glad that he goes on’) 


adding word to word and supplement to supple- 


ment, as well as expanding his discourse in the | 


fields of rustic humour, negro talk, and German 
opinion on the Essex dialect. 
dictionary is now almost doubled and a second 
edition in prospect. The main vocabulary is 
here enriched by some 100 new words or so, many 
of them of very great interest, one or two claiming 
to be recorded here for the first time; some, also, 
evidently upon that difficult line where individual 


wit or mispronunciation or a family vocabulary | 


trenches upon dialect. The increase of substan- 
tives in -ment is rather a feature of modern word- 
making, and Essex seems to have produced an 
expressive one— partment,” a dividing line or 


space. ‘ Offer,’ for a recommendation or a 
servant's ‘‘ character,” is also a curious develop- 
ment. Haggen-bag,”’ or ‘‘ hagny-bag,” ‘which 


seems hitherto to have been imputed to Cornwall 
only, is said to be in common use in Essex. A 
“keep” is the fitting in which the latch of a 
door moves; ‘ flashings are hedge-cuttings ; 
glum,” of wood, is unseasoned ; to * wrap up ”’ 
is to put into one’s coffin. Scrimmage seems 


ordinary colloquial English rather than specifically | 
in the sense of | 


Essex. The use of “ threaten” 
promise is rather amusing. 


Bicentenary Gloucester Journal : Historical Record. 
By Roland Austin. 

WE have to congratulate the editor and pro- 
prietors of the Gloucester Journal upon the attain- 
ment of its bicentenary ; and our correspondent, 
Mr. Roland Austin, upon the pleasant task which 
has fallen to him, and the success with which he 
has carried it out. His recent contribution to 
our columns has acquainted our readers with the 
main features of the history of the Gloucester 
Journal. In the account now before us he goes 
over the same ground somewhat more expansively, 
supplying besides facsimiles and portraits. To 
the historical record are added numerous reminis- 
cences of the staff, letters from public men, anec- 
dotes and hearty appreciations, all together 
composing a whole which everyone connected 
with the Gloucester Journal must regard with a 
just pride, and everyone interested in the history 
of journalism will value as an important contribu- 
tion to the subject. 


English Prose. Vol. V. Mrs. Gaskell to Henru 
James. Chosen and arranged by W. Peacock. 
(Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d. net.) 

THIS volume brings the series to a conclusion, 

and perhaps it is because the authors whose 

works it includes are, as a group, the easiest to 


obtain that the selection has been made some- | 


what casually. The examples of Charlotte Bronté’s 
prose include neither the exquisite Biographical 
Notice and Preface which she contributed to 
‘Wuthering Heights’ (one of the most beautiful 
things in English prose), nor any one of the 
masterly pieces in ‘ Villette,’ but five slabs, 
indifferently chosen, running to over forty pages. 
and all from‘ Jane Eyre.’ ‘Trollope is represented 
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| only from the Barchester Series ; Charles Kingsley 
| only from ‘ Westward Ho!’ to which thirty-five 
| pages are given. Shorthouse, whose prose is no 
| worse than Kingsley’s, is not here at all. Walter 
' Pater has barely six pages allotted tohim. With- 
/out wishing to carp, and without doubting that 
| the volume as it stands will serve its purpose in 
some degree, we cannot help wishing that it had 
been brought up to the level of its predecessors, 


He tells us the | 


Dr, RoBeRT PLot’s NATURAL History oF 
STAFFORDSHIRE.’ —Although over 600 copies of 
| this book were issued, the plate headed ‘‘ Armes 
| omitted, to be placed next the Map ” is found in 
only a small proportion of them. The original 
copper plate of this engraving is now in the 
possession of the trustees of the William Salt 
Library, Stafford. It is enclosed in a wrapper 
on which is written ‘‘ Only 9 Impressions, | given 
to William Salt Esq., 8 in 8.G.C.’s possession— 
3or4areonsmall paper. (Signed) G. C(hetwynd), 
Sept. 20, 1836." It has been suggested to the 
trustees that owners of copies in which the plate 
is missing might care to obtain impressions, and 
it is proposed, should sufficient applications be 
received, to print a limited number of copies on a 
suitable paper, care being taken to mark the dis- 
tinction between this and the original issue. I 
should be glad to receive the names of any wishing 
to participate in the scheme. 


H. L. E. GArBerr. Librarian. 
The William Salt Library, Stafford. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’? —at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


_ WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
| article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
| immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
_ of the series, volume, and e at which the con- 
| tribution in question is to be found. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
| to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
| the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
| letter refers. 


|. A.T.—We regret that we cannot insert your 
| interesting query. ‘N. & Q.’ does not admit 
| theological] discussion. 
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iovtsics Road, South Kensington, London, W. 


YPEWRITERS from £5 5s. Satisfaction or 
3 your money returned. Brand new Molles, complete in 
case, £11 11s. Underwoods and Woodstocks from £13 138s, 
Latest Olivers (No. 9's) from £10 10s. Ribbons and carbons 
for al! machines.—THE AMALGAMATED TYPEWRITERS, LTD., 
9, 9, Newgate Street, E.C. Tel. City 4443. 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADESBALL Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
GARDEN RO 
ST. GEORGES. "ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips Sai perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain ; postage 
extra, 1s 3d. Pocket size, 58. per dozen, ruled or plain; 
postage 1s. é 

STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid, 


Write for Particulars. 


The Times 


Education Supplement 


A Weekly Record of Educational 
Progress at Home and Abroad. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
Price 2d. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
12 months - - 13s. Od. 

6 months - - 6s. 6d. 

3 months - - 3s. 3d. 

Post free from the Publisher, 

Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [12 S. X. June 2, 1929, 


The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 
Illustrated History and 
Encyclopezedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 


now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple ¢ or + red ve 19 5 0 
Full Leather ae 22 0 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 


Printed and Published by THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4.—June 3, 1922, 
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